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seems to be that after the Antonine period lead-mining went on,
and in some districts with increased intensity; but that in some
way the organization of it was modified. During the early period,
to judge from the pigs, it was a State monopoly; but the Derby-
shire pigs show that in some cases the industry was leased
to conductor es\ and it is at least possible that the total lack of pigs
dating from the third and fourth centuries indicates a still further
development by which the mines came into the hands of com-
paratively small lessees, no longer important enough to issue pigs
stamped with their own names, but carrying on the industry,
effectively enough, by independent work at scattered sites all over
the lead-fields. It has been suggested1 that the numerous and
large hoards of late fourth-century silver coin found in and about
the Mendips are a testimony (despite the absence of confirmation
from Charterhouse) to continued prosperity among the lead-
miners of that region down to the last phase of the Roman
occupation, the coin flowing into the mining-district in cash
payment for lead produced there; and this would suit well with the
hypothesis that centralized State exploitation had been super-
seded by a system in which small miners or groups of miners
worked for their own hand.

Iron-mining, too, went on. The slag-heaps of the Weald show
evidence of working throughout the Roman period : in some there
are signs of renewed and intensified activity, perhaps after a gap,
in the third and especially the fourth centuries. In the Forest of
Dean mining went on until early in the fourth century; the one
excavated iron-mine, however, on the hill of Nodens at Lydney
(p. 296), was not worked after the third, and seems to have been
occupied by a very primitive community dealing little in coin and
doing its trade by barter. On the whole, the evidence suggests
that iron-working continued to flourish in one district or another
throughout these later centuries, but was in the hands of in-
dependent miners and metallurgists working for the most part
on a small scale and in somewhat primitive conditions.

The case of tin is peculiar. Early in the Roman period, a few
short-lived and isolated attempts were made by Roman settlers
to exploit the Cornish ores, but this had come to an end before the
middle of the second century. About 250, however, the Spanish
tin-mines closed down, and supplies had to be^ sought elsewhere.
A boom in Cornwall was the almost immediate result, Roads
were built by the emperors of the late third and early fourth
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